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- A GREAT DISCOVERY AT WALDEN POND 


For years the Thoreau scholars have souabbled 
over the site of Thoreau's hut at iialden Pond. The 
world-famed cairn supposedly marxed the spot. And 
80 too did the four little granite posts set out 
a few feet in back of the cairn. Others claimed 
that neither marked the correct site. Now at last 
it has been settled for once and for all. 

Roland Wells Robbins, a young Concordian with 
@ zeal for things historical, spent a good part of 
last fall excavating around the shores of Thoreau's 
Cove and finally uncovered the foundations of the 
hut's chimney and fireplace last November 11th. 
Mr. Robbins promises to give a detailed report of 
his excavations and discoveries at a later date so 
we shall not try to tell his story here. Those who 
want a few further details may consult the CONCORD 
JOURNAL article listed in this issue's bibliozra- 
phy. Alton Hall Blackington gave a few more de- 
tails on his “Yankee Yarns" broadcast over WBZ on 
February lst. Those of us who have had the privi- 
lege of examining Mr. Robbins' reports are con- 
vinced beyond question of the accuracy of his dis- 
covery. 

Plans are already well under way to construct 
a fitting memorial at the site to preserve the 
foundation for posterity just as Thoreau built it. 
Mr. Robbins plans in the near future to issue a de- 
tailed pamphlet, part of the profits from the sale 
of which will be devoted to a memorial fund. The 
New ‘ork Thoreau group is issuing a special edi- 
tion of "Civil Disobedience" for 25¢ (deluxe edi- 
tion $2.00), profits trom which will also be de- 
voted to the fund. These may be purchased through 
ir. Leonard Kleinfeld, 150 Nassau Street, New York. 

Ever since the inception of our society, con- 
tributions have trickled into our treasury with 
the suggestion that they be devoted to some memori- 
al to Thoreau. As treasurer of our society, 
might add, I would welcome any further such con- 
tributions and at our annual meeting in July I 
would suggest that we allocate at lenst a portion 
of our fund to this memorial. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


Now that the wer is over and transportation 

difficulties have eased, it ie to be hoped that 
we can resume our practice of holding an annual 
ere eye of the members of the Thoreau Society. 
t is too early at this date to announce a program 
for this year's meeting. But I would suggest that 
members of the society now set aside the week-end 
of July 13th and 14th for a trip to Concord. Com- 
plete plans for the meeting will be sent out some- 
time late in June. The July bulletin will be post- 
poned until the latter end of the month in order 
to give a complete report of the meeting. 


A NEW THOREAU LETTER 


With the kind permission of the Boston Soci- 
ety of Natural History, we herewith reproduce a 
previously unpublished letter, written by Thoreau 
to their society. In an early issue we hope to 
tell further of Thoreau's interest in the society. 






THE VOICE OF THE TURTLE 
b 


y 
Florence Becker Lennon 


LEditor's Note: Mrs. Lennon, who last year 
published a biography of Lewis Carroll, Victoria 
° L -Glass, and who several years 

ago published a sonnet sequence, Farewell to Wal- 
den, wrote the oo article after a series 
of interviews with Wm. Sherburne Osgood of Colora- 
do Springs, Colorado, the son of Zllen Sewall Os- 
good 

If Ellen Sewall did fall in love with Thoreau, 
as Canby thinks perhaps she did, it was a youthful 
love that healed apparently without scars. In 
June, 1839, she met Joseph Osgood in her father's 
home in Scituate, and her first meeting with the 
Thoreaus took place the following month, when she 
and her mother came to visit her aunt Frudence 
Ward who was boarding with the Thoreaue in Concord. 

The visit lasted three weeks. It was summer 
vacation, and John and Senry were free to take her 
berrying-- she was undoubtedly the maiden who sat 
in Henry's boat, but that was the following summer. 
Both boys were surely in love with her when they 
took the trip recorded in the Week, beginning Au- 
gust 31, 1839, though they may not have confided 
in each other till the next year. When they re- 
turned from the boat trip, John went to Scituate 
and — two days walking the hills with lien. 

he following June she was in Concord again, 
and again John followed her to Scituate. This 
time he proposed and was momentarily accepted. 
Ellen reconsidered and was sent on a visit to her 
Uncle Henry Sewall in Watertown. She was only 
eighteen, and first John and then Kenry may have 
stirred her to the point of considering them. Both 
boys were news | much in love, and she was the woman 
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to perceive their quality even if she could not 
share either of their lives. 

Canby thinks she yielded to what she supposed 
her father's wishes would be in refusing both 
these transcendental youths, but her own inclina- 
tion could not have been too strong toward either. 
Her last surviving son, Mr, William Sherburne Os- 
good, of Colorado Springs, writes that when he was 
about ten years old, “I asked mother about the pro- 
posal from father, particularly what father said 
to grandpa Sewall, and mother told us that it was 
a Sunday and father was riding to Scituate, the 
next town south of Cohasset, to preach in grandpa's 
pulpit; they stopped and chatted for a few moments, 
and father handed grandpa Sewall a note asking for 
mother's hand in marriage, then both drove on. 
asked mother what they would have done if grandpa 
had disapproved, and she said, ‘we would probably 
have got married anyway. '" 

This was a few days after October 326, 1842 
when ir, Osgood was ordained pastor of the First 
Congregetional Church in Cohasset, where he re- 
mained over fifty years, celebrating his half- 
century at the church just before his wife's 
death. Ellen was twenty when she accepted him, 
then, and felt that she would have married him 
even without her father's approval. Something 
more than her father's wishes, and more than two 
years' added maturity, may have made the differ- 
ence in her response. The nature of her life with 
Mr. Osgood, and of her reminiscences of the Tho- 
reau boys, make it clear that she found her op- 
timum fulfillment in the parsonage at Scituate. 

Her son says again, “Father and mother were 
very happy together; I have never heard either one 
criticize or complain, and they did everything 
possible to make us children happy, and no child- 
Ten could have loved and respected their parents 
more than we did ours." In fact Mr. Osgood re- 





marked in a personal interview that he thought 
families today had no idea of what love really 
was, and cited the time when hie mother was away 
and the children gathered around her clothes 
closet to bury their faces in the dresses she had 


left behind. There was gaiety and humor in the 
home too. Mrs. Osgood liked to read to the child- 
ren from the Bab Ballads, and their father took 
them on nature walks. aa 

In a little pamphlet /Pegood, ar. Sonege. o 
Fifty Years' Pastorate. ston: A. T. 88 

Des 1393) rinted to celebrate his fifty years' 
pastorate, Mr. Joseph Osgood included a memoir of 
ais wife, who had died shortly after the celebra- 
tion and before the printing of the pamphlet, in 
the fall of 1893. He said, “For more than fifty 
years we have lived for one another and have had 
the same interests, and the same joys and sorrows. 

“The characteristics of 4rs. Osgood were a 
deep and tender love, unselfishness, devotion to 
the needs and happiness of others, perfect truth- 
fulness and sincerity, and a conscientious regard 
to duty. She detested all falsehood, meanness, 
and wrong. She always desired to sacrifice her 
own comfort and pleasure to the comforts and 
pleasures of my children and myself. 

"She was a great help to me in my minister- 
ial work, being a very candid and just critic; 
and while she called me strictly to account for 
what she felt to be objectionable in expression 
or doctrine, she praised what seemed to her good 
and useful. 

"Some persons in the parish and some of her 
personal friends may have felt that she should 
have visited more, and have been more attentive to 
some parish duties, but whey they consider that, 
owing to our large family /they hag ten children, 
all of whom survived their parent and straitened 
circumstances, her life was, day after day, and 
year after year, a life of constant care and toil; 
that her housework, begun at early morn, often 
continued throughout the whole day, and sometimes 
till ten o'clock at night, and tiat when she 
found a few hours of leisure, she needed them for 
rest, they will not be disposed to blame her se- 
verely. These hours of rest, when free from her 
daily labors, she devoted chiefly to writing and 
em 

"She was a diligent correspondent with her 
friends and with our absent children. 

“She was a constant reader of the best Eng- 
lish and French literature, and made herself fami- 
liar with the most noted new books as they ap- 
peared. .. 

“Notwithstanding her cares, her labors, and 
her sorrows, for she had her sorrows, I believe 
her life was a life of great blessedness. I think 
her last year was her happiest-- full of positive 
satisfaction and pleasure. She rejoiced especinl- 
ly in the celebration of our fiftieth anniversary, 
and any honor conferred on me, and the prosperity 
of our children, gave her great delight. . . I can- 
not be too thankful for the blessing her life has 
been to me and for the sweetness of the remem- 
brance of her left behind to me and to our child- 
ren and to all who knew and loved her." 

John and Henry knew how to choose a woman, if 
they did not know how to win her. Mr. William Os- 
good remembers chiefly Sophia Thoreau in the sit- 
ting room in the Cohasset house and his mother's 
merry references to Henry's shiftlessness and im- 
practicality. In the summer of 1851, Canby says, 
Senry saw Ellen at Cohasset, though there is no- 
thing in the Journals or in Cape Cod to show it. 
4s a literary man, who must have guessed his jour- 
nals would some day be of interest to strangers, 
and as a transcendental introvert, Henry deliber- 
ately suppressed or distorted all too personal re- 
ferences from his journals. 

Though Canby feels that the lost turtle dove 
of the famous passage in W, was a transcenden- 
tal entity and not Ellen at all, it seems quite 
possible that it was both. Valuing leisure and 


the opportunity to ripen artistically and spirit- 
ace, with no outside pressure 
enry could never have provided 
with the dove-cote she required. 


ually at his own 
and commitments, 
Ellen 








BOOK REVIEW 


cone pete T. Morris. TWO RIVERS MEET IN CONCORD 
hiladelphia: Westminster, 1946. 286pp. $2.50 

Concord, Massachusetts has become a favored 
scene for novelists of late. In the recent surge 
of historical fiction, America's most famous small 
town has received its duly prominent place. 
Strangely enough though, Thoreau has rarely fig- 
ured to any length in these creations. He has oc- 
casionally passed on and off the stage. Mr. Long- 
streth, who was secretary pro-tem of our society 
during my war-time leave, has set out to fill that 
gap. 

TWO RIVERS WET IN CONCORD is a "love-story of 
Concord of the mid-1840's." It is light, hammock 
fiction, a pleasant summer's tale spun around a ra- 


ther artificial plot involving the flutterings of 
young love and the adventurings of the Underground 
Railroaders. But to the students of Thoreau, it 
will have a particular interest for here is his 
longest fiction portrait yet to appear. The years 
of the novel were eventful ones and they have been 
well-recorded by Mr. Longstreth. We meet Thoreau 
ringing the Town Hall bell for imerson's lecture 
on slavery, working in the Underground Railroad, 
building his Walden hut, lecturing on blueberries, 
and spending his night in Concord jail. Mr. Long- 
streth has read his Thoreau well and presents an 
accurate and lively portrait. 

Several years ago the author posed the ques- 
tion in a brief article in the MONITOR, Was Tho- 
reau cold? It is a problem which has plagued most 
of us who have — to gain some insight into 


his mind. Says Mr. Longstreth, "His idea of 
SEsenente. well, it's love with the flesh left 
out. . . If Henry Thoreau could wear a stone wall 


around him, he'd do it. . He talks about finding 
out life, and then avoids marriage, as if a good 
half of life wasn't woman." 

Why is this? Why could Elizabeth Hoar say 
she could love henry but not like him? Mr. Long- 
streth has found part of the answer when he says, 
“What Concord called Thoreau's coldness was in re- 
ality his extreme attention to the job at hand. 
he could spend hours tracing a birdcall, but had 
no minute for the street corner." He has found 
even more when he concludes that although Thoreau 
never lost himself in love, “He's never been un- 
happy. Greatness is not bought for nothing." 

It is time for a thorough-going study of 
Thoreau's personality in an attempt to find what 
brought his genius forth. Even though he has 
used the technique of fiction, Mr. Longstreth hae 
laid a good foundation for this study. We hope 
that it may encourage others to delve deeper. 

THE WORK OF FANNIE HARDY ECKSTORM 


There is no better authority on Thoreau's 
Maine Woods ventures than Mrs. Fannie Hardy Eck- 
storm of Brewer, Maine. I hope that someday some 
astute publisher will issue Thoreau's Maine volume 
with Mrs, Eckstorm's article on it, now buried in 
the musty files of the ATLANTIC MONTHLY of thirty 
years ago, as its preface. Still better would it 
be if she were persuaded to annotate the book 
throughout, for hers would unquestionably be the 
definitive edition. 

From time to time Mre, Eckstorm has issued 
other studies that, while not pointed directly at 
Thoreau, have served to give us a better under- 
standing of his Maine adventures. THE PENOBSCOT 
MAN, for example, contains several chapters on his 
indian guides. A few months ago she brought forth 
still another volume, OLD JOHN NEPTUNe AND OTHER 
MAINE INDIAN SHAMANS, which focuses even more light 
on the souae to Maine. 

OLD JOHN NEPTUNE is ostensibly a study of the 
fact and fiction gathered around that legendary 
old Indian governor whom Thoreau visited at his is- 
land home in the Penobscot River. I am neither an 
ethnologist nor an anthropologist so I can hardly 
give a critical analysis of her scholarship, but 
to my unlearned eye the amount of research which 
her study must have required seems overwhelming. 
The casual reader will find a chapter or two too 
pedantic to hold his interest, but Mre. Eckstorm 
has very thoughtfully labeled these as digressions 


for the scholar only. In the remainder of the 
book though, he will find an absorbing account of 
how a “lowly Indian" created a legend around him- 
self for his own purposes. 

Thoreau enters the scene when his account of 
his interview with Neptune furnishes Mre. Eckstorm 
with some of her most valuable clues in her schol- 
arly detective work. Even more enlightening to the 
Thoreau student however is her picture of Joe Polis 
the Indian guide who was one of Thoreau's major 
heroes. She has succeeded where Thoreau himself 
failed in portraying Polis at his proper stature. 
We can now understand Thoreau's hero-worship. 

In these days of war-time booke it is a plea- 
sure to add a word of commendation for the typogra- 
phy and make-up of the book. It is a book-collect- 
or's gem. It has been issued in a strictly limited 
edition and is now available only from the author 
at 173 Wilson Street, Brewer, Maine. Price $5.50, 
postpaid. While you are ordering OLD JOHN NEPTUNE 
you may also care to add $2.50 and obtain a copy of 
THe FENOBSCOT MAN, briefly mentioned above. 

The Liberty ship, Henry D. Thoreau, its where- 
abouts unreportable during the war, suddenly 
turned up in the news in the last week of December 
when its bomb cargo declsred its own civil diso- 
bedience and threatened to sink the ship. Fortu- 
nately it made port safely 

ADDITIONS TO THE THOREAU BIBLIOGRAPHY 


"Thoreau's Collected Poems." 
AMERICAN LITERATURE, XVII (Nov. , 1945), 260-7. 
A critical analysis of Dr. Bode's recent edi- 
tion, correcting a number of errors and chal- 
lenging his technique. ‘ _ 

Anon. "Site of Thoreau Hut Zstablished." CONCORD 
JOURMAL. January 10, 1946. Ur. Robbins' dis- 
covery, with a photograph of the excavation. 
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(Atkinson, J. Brooks). “River Centennial." NzW 
YORK TIMeS, August 31, 1939. An editorial on 
the centennial of Thoreau's boat trip. 

Austin, Mrs. Patricia M. AMERICAN TRANSCENDENTAL- 
ISM IN THOREAU, Syracuse, N.Y.: 1936. 100pp. 
Thesis for a master's degree at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Unpublished. A mosaic of Thoreau's 
philosophical writings. 

Bevington, Helen. "Thoreau and the Farmers of 
Concord." NEW YORKER, January 5, 1946. P.22. 


Pp 

Bode, Carl. “Rejoinder." AMERICAN LITERATURE, 
XVII (November, 1945). A reply to Mr. Allen. 
Reveals that the poem "Carpe Diem" should be 
assigned to Thomas Hill rather than to Thoreau. 

Born, Helena. "“Thoreau's Joy in Nature." in 
WHITMAN'S IDEAL DEMOCRACY. Boston: Everett 
Press, 1902. An essay, pp. 20-30. 

Bulkeley, Benjamin R. “Henry David Thoreau: Na- 
ture's Lover." THE FRIENDLY QUILL. Summer, 
1944, A poem. . 

Cameron, Kenneth Walter. “Books Thoreau Borrowed 
from Harvard College Library." in EMERSON THE 
ESSAYIST. Raleigh, N.C.: Thistle Press, 1945. 

A check-list. Edition limited to 150 copies. 

Creevey, Caroline A, Stickney. "The Hermit of 
Walden." in AT RANDOM. New York: Putnam, 1920. 
An essay, pp. 155-61. 

Guttinger, Fritz. HENRY DAVID THOREAU (1817-1862). 
Zurich, Switzerland: Artemis, (1945), 4pp. A 
leaflet, in German, issued in conjunction with 
their edition of WALDEN, 

Harding, Walter. "Henry Thoreau: Our American 
Saint Francis." OUR DUMB ANIMALS, LXXVI (May, 
1943), 93. On Thoreau's friendship with animals. 

Harris, Hugh. “Thoreau at Walden: 4th July 1845." 
ARYAN PATH, XVI (July, 1945), 240-5. A centen- 
nial essay from Bombay, India. 

Hauber, Margaret Francis. THORZAU, THz HUMANI- 
TARIAN. New Brunswick, N.J., 1939. Thesis for 
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master's degree at Rutgers University. Unpub- 

lished. An extremely interesting evaluation of 

Thoreau's social interest. 

eth, Joel W. "A Hundred Years in the Woods." 
AND, IV (Autumn, 1945), 388-91. An excellent 
summary of the reasons why Thoreau seems likely 
to outlast most nature writers. 

Holley, Sallie. A LIFE FOR LIBERTY: ANTI-SLAVERY 
AND OTHER LETTERS, Edited by John White Chad- 
wick. New York: Putnam, 1899, 298pp. Accounts 
of an early visit to Walden Pond and to Tho- 
reau's lecture on “Autumnal Tints" at Worcester. 

Hosmer, James Kendall. THE LAST LZAF,. New York: 
Putnam, 1912. A description of Thoreau by one 
of his neighbors, typical of the attitude of 
Concordians several generations ago, pp.335-7. 

Joad, C.E.M, “Henry David Thoreau 1817-1862" in 
GREAT NAMES. New York: Dial, 1926. A comment- 
ary on Thoreau with some selections from his 
writings, pp. 317-20. 

Lloyd, J. William. “Thoreau, the Husband of Na- 
ture." FREE SPIRIT. September, 1919. An es- 
say, pp. 47-58. 

Longstreth, T. Morris. TWO RIVERS MEZT IN CONCORD. 
See review in this bulletin. 

Maynard, Theodore. QRESTES BROWNSON: YANKEE, RAD- 
ICAL, CATHOLIC. New York: Macmillan, 1943. 
456pp. A biography of Thoreau's teacher with 
much about their friendship. 

McKinsey, Folger. "I and Henry Thoreau." BALTI- 
MORE SUN, January 28, 1946. A poem. 

N., M.S. "Blaming Henry D. Thoreau." NEW YORK 

SUN. March 9, 1946. A letter to the editor 

blaming the current strikes on "the reading of 

the essay on ‘Civil Disobedience’ stimulated 
by the centenary of the hut at Walden Pond." 

Salt, Henry 8. A GROUP OF UNPUBLISHED LETTERS BY 
HENRY S. SALT TO JOSZPH ISHILL. Berkeley 
Heights, N.J.: Oriole Press, 1942, 56pp. Let- 
ters by one of the greatest authorities on Tho- 
reau. Edition limited to 50 copies. 

"One World at a Time." in CUM GRANO. Berk- 
eley Heights, N.J.: Oriole Press, 1931. A poem, 


He 


. 260, 

ovshess., Randall. “The Growth of Thoreau's Re- 
putation." COLLEGE ENGLISH, VII (Jan., 1946), 
208-14. A lecture delivered before the Friends 
of Brown University Library. 

Thoreau, Henry David. "Civil Disobedience." MIS- 
CAREA SUCIALA (Social Movement). June 22, 1897. 
& June 29, 1897. Translated into Rumanian and 
published in this small Bucharest weekly. 

. The Same. New York: Maisel, 1907, 64pp. 
Introduced and translated into the Yiddish by 
Max Maisel. 

The Same. London: Fifield, n.d., 328pp. 
____.- (Selections). in THE TRkASURE CEEST. 
Edited by J. Donald Adams. ‘ew York: Dutton, 
1946, 417pp. Over forty pages devoted to Tho- 
reau. 
WALDEN. London: Fifield, n.d. One of a 
om "Heretical Booklets." + to 

° should we not meet. . cago: 

Privately printed for Daniel £, Hager, 19469. 
A quotation from Thoreau printed for Iraming. | 
Troubetzkoy, Ulrich. “Zmerson Would be Pleased. 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR. February 25, 1946. 
Concord as it appears today to the literary 
ilgrim. be 
Whibe, Stewart Edward. ‘Apostolic Mike." ESQUIR# 
February, 1946. A short story with passage af- 
ter passage paraphrased from Thoreau, "a aia 
Wilson, Eddie W. “Thoreau and Birds.“ CHAT, Ix 
(November, 1945), 70-8. A centennial essay in 
the Bulletin of the North Carolina Bird Club. 





The Thoreau Society is an informal organization 
of friends and followers of Henry David Thoreau, 
scattered across the country and abroad. Member- 
ship is open to all interested. Fees are one dol- 
lar a year. This bulletin is issued occasionally, 
usually ouarterly, by the secretary: 

Walter Harding 
54 Prospect Street 
Bridgewater, Mass. 
Other officers of the society are Dr. Raymond 
Adams, Chapel Hill, N.C., president; and Mrs. Caleb 
Wheeler, Concord, Mass., vice-president. 





